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burning sirocco, which lasts for nearly a month without a moment's respite, can
HO longer venture out of his house without risk of a sunstroke. All the doors
and windows facing the west are carefully stopped up, or covered with thick mats,
made of the roots of the vitevert, called tattis, which are kept constantly wet by
coolies, who <throw water over them day and night; and the wind blowing through
this mass of damp matting loses a certain portion of its heat, and renews and
freshens the air of the interior of the house.

Not unfrequently the wind drops suddenly .towards evening, and that is the
most trying time of all, for the tattis no longer have any effect in cooling the air,
aud the jlunkahs seem scarcely to agitate the overheated atmosphere. A sort of
hand windmill is then employed, called a therm antidote, which, when vigorously
worked by the coolies, in some degree lowers the temperature. It is easy to
understand that life during these two or three weeks is anything but pleasant.
Shut up in a room rendered gloomy and damp by the tattis, you are only able to
go out for a few minutes after sunset; you sleep in the open air to avoid suffoca-
tion, and you wake in the morning with eyes, ears, and mouth full of fine sand,
with which the atmosphere is charged. Every day you scan with anxious eye
the horizon to the south-west, and hail with delight the first clouds and the first
rain. Two or three heavy storms change the whole aspect of the country as if by
enchantment; the sand disappears beneath a carpet of fine soft grass of an
emerald green; the trees are clothed with leaves; the air becomes deliciously
fresh; and, after the past weeks of insupportable heat, you literally enjoy what
the poets have well called the awakening of Nature. Here the scene changes as
if by magic: yesterday, an ocean of sand lashed by a furious wind; to-day, green
fields aud a soft refresliing shower. Only those who have felt the hot winds of
India can appreciate the luxury of the rains which follow them.

The monsoon restored to us our liberty: we could make excursions every day
to the town, or could spend some hours at the palace. I had long and frequent
interviews with the rajah, who questioned me on all the details of our French
administration. The Pundit, son of the ex-regent, and the Bakshi, or commander-
in-chief of the king's troops, were always present at these interviewa Both were
men of a remarkable type, very intelligent, and the best advisers of Earn Sing.
The Bakshi was the most gentlemanlike and agreeable Mussulman I met in India.
Though averse to Europeans on principle, he seemed to esteem them highly; and,
though he was not a man of much education, yet he knew more of Europe and
the kingdoms of the West than most of his compeers. We were on the best of
terms with all tho inhabitants of the palace, particularly with two or three Baboos
of Bengal, who had studied at .Calcutta, and who Vere placed by the rajah at the
head of his schools.

Independently of the Court, we had a charming little society round the resid-
ence of Ma-jc Ka Baugh, which comprised three gentlemen, as many ladies, and
lots of children. Wo passed our evenings twice a week at one or the other of
these houses.,; and the king's excellent band, led by a worthy German, M. Bocker,
played in tlie. delightful gardens of the Political Agent when a select party
assembled on the lawn.

The neighbourhood of Jeypore abounds in game, amongst which pea-fowl
must occupy the first place. Thousands of these birds cover the trees in the
suburbs, deafening the unhappy Europeans with their harsh cries; but the Indians
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